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became known and there was a fear lest he would return to the inner
counsels of the King as soon as parliamentary pressure was withdrawn;
whatever the reason, these declarations did not interrupt the course of
the debate.

Nothing has been preserved of what was said in the Lords; from the
summaries of speeches in the Commons it appears that the supporters
of the motion were very careful to say nothing that could give personal
offence to James. Lord Cavendish (who as Earl of Devonshire was to be
so harshly treated by James as King) said, "I have an extreme veneration
for the Duke, for I think the Duke had not the least hand in the Plot.
I think his loyalty to his brother is without example; but his being next
of blood to the succession of the crown, and what encouragement that
may give the Papists to take away the King"; Sir Robert Sawyer, "I can
assign no other cause for this dismal attempt that has been discovered,
but the hopes the Papists have of the Duke's religion''; Mr. Harwood,
"I respect the Duke as Duke, but as he is a Papist let every man lay his
hand upon his heart whether his being a Papist has not given encourage-
ment to the Plot"; and so on throughout the debate: variations on the
theme "if James had not been a Catholic there would have been no
Plot". There is a well-known story to the effect that James, returning
in his coach from hunting with a great train of attendants, met Charles
scantily attended, and remonstrated with him on the risk he ran of
assassination; and that Charles replied, "No kind of danger, James, for
no man in England will take away my life to make you King," Clearly
the opinion of the House of Commons was that Charles's retort might
be true of Protestants, but that many Catholics would be glad of an
opportunity to substitute a Catholic for a Protestant king, and would
not be very scrupulous about the means they employed.1

Charles bowed before the storm: on November 8 Danby informed
Reresby that "the King would be content that something were enacted
to pare the nails (to use his own phrase) of a popish successor; but that
he would not suffer his brother to be taken away from him nor the right
line of the succession to the Crown interrupted". The following day,
while the debate on the Address was still in progress, Charles addressed
both Houses, saying that he would give them full support in any
measures they found good to take to secure the Protestant religion both
in his own time and after his death, "so they tend not to impeach the
Right of Succession, nor the descent of the crown in the true line; and
so they restrain not my power, nor the just rights of any Protestant

1 There is a sentence in the Life of James on the authority of one of James's
letters which shows that James had taken Charles's mot to heart: "The King was
sensible that his chief security lay in having a successor they liked worse than
himself."